Douglas

his designs now went far beyond any personal
ambition. By mid-summer he admitted frankly
that Lincoln would probably be elected; his own
efforts were bent upon reorganizing the Demo-
cratic party and quashing the disunion move-
ment in the South. The popular vote in the elec-
tion of 1860 was a personal triumph for Doug-
las, for he alone of all the candidates drew votes
from every section of the country and his total
vote fell only 489,495 short of Lincoln's. Com-
pared with the vote for Breckinridge and for
Bell in the South, his vote was negligible, but at
the North he ran far ahead of both. It is diffi-
cult to escape the conclusion of a shrewd ob-
server that popular sovereignty had a strong
hold upon the instincts of nine-tenths of the
American people (New York Times, June 26,
1860).

In the critical last weeks of the Buchanan ad-
ministration, Douglas put himself unreservedly
at the service of those who feared for the integ-
rity of the Union and who still believed in the
efficacy of compromise. He served on the Com-
mittee of Thirteen and voted for the ill-fated
Crittenden resolutions. As hopes of congres-
sional action faded, he urged upon Lincoln the
calling of a national convention to amend the
Constitution so as explicitly to forbid the fed-
eral government from interfering with the do-
mestic institution of slavery in the states. The in-
sistence of Douglas, supported by Seward, prob-
ably led Lincoln to modify his inaugural address
at this point (Johnson, Douglas, pp. 464-65).
Nothing that Douglas ever did was more to his
credit than his support of the new president in
the early days of his administration. It was not
a matter of trifling importance that Senator
Douglas purposely made himself conspicuous at
the inauguration and courteously held the Presi-
dent's hat while he read his address. Nor was
it without significance that Senator and Mrs.
Douglas were among the first to call at the White
House and to rally Washington society to the
support of the plain, homespun couple who
seemed so out of place in the presidential man-
sion (New York Times, Mar. 8, 10, 1861).

Immediately after the firing on Fort Sumter,
Douglas accompanied George Ashmun to the
White House, at the tetter's suggestion, to as-
sure the President of his support He was cor-
dially received and heard the President read a
draft of the proclamation calling for 75,000 vol-
unteers to suppress rebellion. His only criti-
cism was: "I would make it 200,000!" Other-
wise their accord was complete. In the columns
of the newspapers next morning Democrats read
the President's proclamation and a dispatch
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(written by Douglas) announcing the deter-
mination of Senator Douglas fully to sustain the
President in the exercise of all his constitutional
functions to preserve the Union. From this time
on Douglas was in frequent conference with the
President It was on Lincoln's advice that he
left the Capital to rouse the people of the North-
west to the seriousness of the crisis. He spoke
twice on the way, both times with obvious emo-
tion, deprecating secession and pleading for the
support of the government at Washington. On
Apr. 25, he made a remarkable speech to his own
people in the Capitol at Springfield. Fifty years
later, men who had been his political opponents
could not speak of it without emotion. '*! do not
think it is possible," wrote Horace White, "for
a human being to produce a more prodigious ef-
fect with spoken words" (Herndon-Weik, Lin-
coln, II, 126-27). His great sonorous voice re-
verberated through the chamber until it seemed
to shake the building, stirring men and women to
a frenzy of excitement. In a few weeks that great
voice was still. Stricken soon after with ty-
phoid fever, he battled resolutely as ever with this
last foe, but succumbed on June 3, 1861, his last
words a message to his two boys bidding them to
obey the laws and support the Constitution.

[Of the first biographies of Douglas published in
1860 for use in the presidential campaign, only that by
James W. Sheahan has historical value, but it is both
defective and inaccurate for the early part of Douglas's
career. A brief sketch -was written by \V. G. Brown in
1902 for the Riverside Biographical Series, and a Life
by William Gardner in 1905. Neither was based on
intimate study of sources. In 1908 was published Allen
Johnson's Stephen A. Douglas: a Study in American
Politics, the first attempt to use contemporary news-
papers to supplement manuscript sources. The foot-
notes indicate the sources used for it and for the fore-
going article. This study was followed by C. E. Carr's
Stephen A. Douglas His Life Public Services, Speeches
and Patriotism (1909), and H. P. Willis's Stephen A.
Douglas (1910) in the American Crisis Biographies,
which contain little new information. In October 1912
the so-called "Autobiography" was first printed in the
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, but it
had long been available in manuscript copies. It was
hastily written by Douglas in 1838 and never revised,
according to Judge Robert M, Douglas. "The Life of
Stephen Arnold Douglas" by F. E. Stevens, published
in 1924 in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical
Society (VoL XVI) contains some fresh information of
a personal nature but in general is uncritical and dis-
cursive. Abraham Lincoln 1808-1858 by Albert J. Bev-
eridge (2 vols., 1928), is the only biography of Lincoln
which treats Douglas other than as a foil for the hero.]
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DOUGLAS, WILLIAM (Jan. 27, 1742/3-
May 28, 1777), Connecticut sailor and soldier,
was born in Plainfield, Conn., the fourth son of
John and Olive (Spaulding) Douglas, of a fam-
ily long prominent in the eastern part of the
colony. In 1759, although only sixteen years of
age, he enrolled as a clerk in a regiment led by
Fitch and Israel Putnam in> the can*-
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